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ceptual or other error which dualistic realism and idealism share 
with common sense. 

The first question to settle, then, if the discussion of neo-realism 
is to make any orderly progress, is the question of the tenability of 
the relational theory of consciousness and the consequent epistemo- 
logical monism. This theory is no doubt sufficiently unfavorable to 
idealism ; for it describes consciousness as a virtually otiose thing in 
the universe, and endeavors to reduce the notion of it to as near 
nullity as possible. But to realism the theory is absolutely deadly. 
For the only plausible argument for epistemological monism is, as 
we have seen, purely subjectivistic in its premises ; and the conjunc- 
tion of such monism with realism entails all those contradictory con- 
sequences which have now so often been pointed out, and implies 
that perceptual error is impossible. "When this issue is disposed of, 
the ulterior controversy between physical realism and idealism can 
be profitably taken up. 

Arthur 0. Lovejoy. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 



PROFESSOR MONTAGUE AS "NEO-REALIST" ON ERROR 

-|-N two ways the problem of error affords a test of "neo-realism." 
I (1) The occurrence of errors seems to contradict the alleged 
objectivity of the mind's contents in cognition, or the "realism of 
common sense. " "So the first and most urgent problem for the new 
realists is to amend the realism of common sense in such wise as to 
make it compatible with the facts of relativity. For this reason 
especial attention has been given in the present volume to a discus- 
sion of those special phenomena, such as illusion and error, which are 
supposed to ... set going a train of thought that can not be stopped 
short of subjectivism." 1 "As the departure from realism was due 
to the subjectivistic interpretation of error, so the return to realism 
must be based upon a realistic interpretation of error" (p. 252). 
In other words, a solution of the problem seems to be required as 
part of the foundation of the new realism. (2) Even if, however, 
this were not the case, the fertility of the doctrine as an instrument 
of research would still be well tested by its success or failure in deal- 
ing with this problem, or with any specific objective problem. 
"Neo-realism" would scarcely be entitled to the degree of respect 
which its advocates claim for it, if it did not enable us to investigate 
the world better than its opponents can do. One might admit the 
"externality" of the cognitive relation, and other planks in the plat- 
1,1 The New Realism," pages 10-11. 
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form; but if that admission did not at least remove a hindrance to 
discovery in particular problems, the doctrine would be after all 
only an epistemological one. And the realists evidently mean it to 
be more than that. They speak of "exhibiting that critique [new 
realism] as a basis for the solution of special philosophical prob- 
lems" (p. 1) ; they also say that "The escape from subjectivism and 
the formulation of an alternative that shall be both remedial and 
positively fruitful, constitutes the central preeminent issue for any 
realistic protagonist" (p. 10). In estimating the merits of the new 
"reform" we may, then, raise either of two questions: (a) is its 
platform proved correct, consistently with the fact of error? and 
(6) is its platform significant and important as helping to settle par- 
ticular problems and among them this one of the nature of error? 
However mutually involved these two questions are, they are for the 
critic two distinct modes of approach to the realistic position. 

For those whose main interest lies in objective information, 
rather than epistemology, the second mode of approach is the more 
fitting one. It is rather typical of modern philosophical discussion 
that the critics of realism have hardly even considered it; the con- 
troversy has hitherto been almost wholly epistemological. We shall 
then consider the realistic attack on this particular problem of error 
and the directly involved one of consciousness, in so far as realism 
claims to throw a clearer light on these problems than idealism can 
do. The last three essays in the above-mentioned volume do claim 
this, and hence are the first actual performance, so to speak, of real- 
istic work ; the preceding essays being programme and methodology. 
It is solely the success of that work in treating an old philosophic 
sore that we wish here to judge. And it seems to the present writer 
that it is by just such a concrete test that the new doctrine would 
desire to be judged. 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate that no other objective studies have 
yet been furnished. The problems of error and consciousness seem, 
to many, to be firmly intertwined with epistemology; and the lack 
of any results (so far as we recall) which are obviously free from 
such taint raises the suspicion of a continued interest in that un- 
worthy study. The suspicion may, however, be lulled when we read 
that "the problem of contradiction (error) has nothing whatsoever 
to do with the problem of knowledge or epistemology" (p. 363). 
At any rate, we have no actual work done but this, with which to test 
the new platform. And this is the more regrettable, as it is just 
here that we find disagreement creeping in. We are given two, if 
not three, distinct and apparently clashing definitions of error and 
consciousness. It does not look favorable to a proposed reform, when 
the only positive results it offers are various and conflicting. But 
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we must guard against injustice : there may be real progress toward 
scientific certainty even through the disagreements. And in any 
case, we do not yet know what new information realism may in fu- 
ture vouchsafe, in regard to other specific problems such as time, life, 
intensity, probability, causation, etc. 

It behooves us, then, to examine the definitions proffered of 
error and consciousness. We shall focus the discussion upon the 
problem of error, neglecting that of consciousness except in so far 
as necessary to the solution of the former. This is fairer than it 
seems to be, because "the most serious difference" of opinion 
(p. 481) lies in the definition of consciousness, and we may well 
defer criticism on that topic until the differences become less serious. 
As regards error, we select the essay of Professor Montague for 
analysis, because it presents the fundamental issues so simply and 
clearly as best to reveal the essential difficulties of the problem. 
Moreover, it forms a convenient wou <ttu> from which to approach the 
decidedly different view of Professor Holt. The definition of Pro- 
fessor Pitkin, "thick" and suggestive though it is, seems so con- 
densed that we may profitably suspend judgment until it is further 
elaborated. 

Montague begins his account with a provisional definition of the 
object (error) to be investigated: "the true and the false are re- 
spectively the real and the unreal, considered as objects of a pos- 
sible belief or judgment" (p. 252). "Real" and "unreal" are then 
described. "... the real universe consists of the space-time system 
of existents, together with all that is presupposed by that system" 
(p. 255). All objects, real and unreal, are designated by the term 
"subsistent." "I shall use the term 'subsistent' to denominate any 
one of the actual and possible objects of thought" (p. 253). Unreal, 
accordingly, is "the remainder of the realm of subsistent objects" 
(p. 255). There are then unreal subsistents. Does not this deny the 
statement that the realist "accords full ontological status to the 
things of thought as well as to the things of sense, to logical entities 
as well as physical entities, or to subsistents as well as existents" 
(p. 35) ? However, it is not so much an inconsistency of terminology 
that concerns us here, as the question of utility. Why not simply 
say, there are unreal objects (or, if you like, neuter objects, too) ? 
To bring in the rather new term "subsistent" would be justified if 
the term were a fertile one, revealing some attribute of use in the 
discussion. Now the only use of the "subsistent" here is to be a 
receptacle for errors; which so far throws no light whatever on the 
nature of error. Hence the advantage of the preliminary definition 
is not to the present writer apparent. This is of course a rather 
small point: we mention it because there seems a real danger for 
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" neo-realism, " in being led (by its admiration for his mathematical 
work?) to adopt some of Mr. Russell's terms without inquiring into 
their applicability or usefulness in non-mathematical fields. 

It appears that those unreal terms or propositions called errors 
are closely connected with minds. To understand the former, then, 
we must ask what consciousness is. And first, a futile issue in re- 
gard to its reality is removed by our author. To define it is not to 
annihilate it. It may, perhaps, be defined as a certain type of or- 
ganic behavior, as real potentiality, as transverse projection, or a 
cross-section of the objective world; but in any case it remains both 
real and sui generis. The combination of terms and relations which 
constitutes it is a unique kind of combination, not found in non- 
conscious things. Montague then rightly condemns "psychophobia" 
as a " hatred of consciousness and a determination to drive it out of 
the world of real existence" (p. 269). It may be that he himself 
goes farther in the opposite direction than a "neo-realist" should go, 
when he says "my awareness of objects" is "more certainly real than 
anything else" (p. 269) and "the general impression that we can 
be more certain of our own thoughts and feelings than of anything 
else would seem to be well founded" (p. 290). But at any rate the 
reality of consciousness is clear enough. The only issue is concern- 
ing what it is. And here we come to the main positive contention of 
the essay on which the answer to the problem of error turns : the defi- 
nition of consciousness as potentiality. 

The definition is introduced in a neat, elegant manner as the sol- 
vent of an antinomy between mind and matter. Each claims the 
primacy, because each can be defined in terms of the other. As 
allowing the partial truth of each claim, the exposition is kinder to 
the subjectivist logic than realism usually is, and, in the opinion of 
the present critic, juster. Yet it is not with the breadth and fairness 
of Montague's treatment that we must now occupy ourselves, much 
as we may admire them. Nor do we deny the truth of his view that 
"potentiality" solves the antinomy and truly describes conscious- 
ness. It is only with the adequacy of his definition to account for 
the facts of consciousness and of error that we shall deal. 

Let us get the definition before us. "... consciousness ... is 
the condition by which objects at a distance from one another in 
space or time or both may be in some sense 'present to' or 'in' or 
'together with' one another" (p. 276). This actual presence, in 
some sense, of the remote, shows consciousness to be more than just 
material existence or process. "Consciousness is the potential or 
implicative presence of a thing at a space or time in which that thing 
is not actually present" (p. 281). These terms are here used in a 
particular sense, to be sure. ' ' I must ask the favor of being allowed 
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to continue to iise (as an equivalent of the cognitive function) the 
word ' implication ' in the artificially narrow sense in which it applies 
to the cause-effect relation, and the word 'potentiality' in an arti- 
ficially broadened sense to denote the backward reference of an 
event to its cause as well as the forward reference of a cause to its 
effects" (p. 283). It may be, however, that as Pitkin suggests 
(p. 485), implication is not the correct word to use here; so we shall 
— as Montague himself in fact usually does — use mainly the term 
' ' potentiality. ' ' This category may be unfashionable in many philo- 
sophical circles to-day; but it is a favorite with Thomists and is in 
good scientific usage 2 and, therefore, should be respected by "neo- 
realists" at least. Consciousness is then real in the sense that it is 
the actual presence of what is, from a non-conscious or physical 
point of view, only potentially present: its reality and its essence 
consist in just that relation of potentiality. 

The term "potentiality," as used by Montague, contains, I think, 
an ambiguity; and this ambiguity is what enables it, at first sight, 
to guarantee the actual existence of the subjective as an anchor to 
which errors may be attached. It may be used as quite relative to 
the future or implied object, or it may be taken to mean something 
now actual, as concrete present term. The former is the usage, it 
seems, of science ; the latter is Montague 's usage of it in his definition 
of consciousness. For he does regard the psychical as actual. ' ' The 
potentiality of the physical is the actuality of the psychical" (p. 
281). "Then causal potentiality would have been made actual or 
real . . ." (p. 279). Now this already adds the quality of existence 
to the attribute of potentiality as used in science. So when he says 
in his definition, "Suppose that this cause-effect potentiality . . . 
were in itself and actually . . . Consciousness . . ." (p. 279), he 
should really be understood as saying "Suppose that this cause- 
effect potentiality as in itself actual were . . . Consciousness. ..." 
This attribute of consciousness, by virtue of which actuality is vouch- 
safed to what is, physically speaking, not actual, remains undefined 
and mysterious. 

The definition thus seems to the present writer true as far as it 
goes, but unable to account for that actuality which its author 
ascribes to subjectivity. It must then be accused of infertility. As 
it does not explain the existence of subjectivity, it can not explain 
the specific properties of minds. Memory, expectation, distant per- 
ception, as present actual states, are not explained ; they are taken as 
part of the basis of the definition (p. 276). The explanation of the 
narrowness of attention, and of belief (pp. 292-294) depends not on 
the concept of potentiality, but upon the facts of brain-physiology. 

2 See Poynting and Thomson's "Heat," 4th ed., London: 1911. Page 110. 
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The hylopsychism defended (pp. 283-285) seems to go too far; we 
are not shown a warrant for attributing to inorganic nature such 
actualized potentiality as alone suffices to constitute consciousness. 
But our more particular concern is to show that the actual occur- 
rence of error is not explained. 

The application to error is certainly very pretty. A potentiality 
or tendency may or may not be fulfilled. That depends on the con- 
tingency that other and counteracting tendencies may intervene. 
The ball tends to fall, but will not do so if sustained by a string. 
Hence the destiny of any potentiality is ambiguous. The implicate, 
or potential object, of a brain-event is a "multiple value," to use 
Pitkin's term. The fact of the plurality of causes shows that one 
brain-event is due to many objective sources ; that of the plurality 
of effects shows that organic responses may or may not be successful. 
"... when . . . the cerebral implicate . . . happens not to have 
been the actual cause, or happens not to exist, then we shall have 
apprehension of what is unreal, which is false knowledge, or error" 
(p. 287). We may note, by the way, the resemblance of this view 
to the idealistic one. The latter traces error to abstractness or in- 
completeness of information. On Montague's view it is the poten- 
tiality of one, or some, tendencies considered merely by themselves, 
which is ambiguous as to fulfilment. If the brain-event were such 
as to render all the implicates, with their intensities and incompati- 
bilities, present to consciousness, there would presumably be no 
errors. But consciousness is selective, so that the few implicates that 
rise above its "threshold" are liable to eventual destruction. This 
similarity to idealism's view, however, is hardly an objection: it is 
rather a confirmation. If such opponents agree, there is some ground 
for suspecting that they may both be correct. 

Does the view of Montague, however, account for the actual oc- 
currence of errors? Their possibility it does, I think, explain. But 
the real difficulty of the problem lies in their actuality. There would 
be no problem at all, indeed, if unrealities did not actually somehow 
appear to be realities. Now the mere fact of ambiguity does not ac- 
count for such appearance as a present fact of consciousness. Just 
as the concept of potentiality does not explain how the potential 
comes to be in some way an actually present fact, so the concept of 
ambiguous potentiality does not explain how any one of the "mul- 
tiple values ' ' or implicates comes to be actually present and believed 
in consciousness. The very erroneousness of error consists in such 
actual presence to, and acceptance by, consciousness. Grant already 
the existence of consciousness, and then we can no doubt explain 
why one implicate rather than another occupies attention and com- 
pels belief. But ambiguous potentiality can not of itself do what 
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"eindeutig" potentiality fails to accomplish, i. e., can not account 
for the actual occurrence of deception in consciousness. Many points 
no more constitute a line than does one point. 

There is still more serious difficulty. We do not think Mon- 
tague has succeeded in denning a distinct subjective realm, wherein 
errors may be anchored, but suppose we admit that " neo-realists " 
can consistently believe in an actual field of subjectivity, and thus 
can meet the current objection, that they have no place for error. 
Even then the crux of the problem is not reached. The source of 
embarrassment is independent of the subjective-objective issue. This 
statement may be the less surprising, as Holt, at least, among the 
new realists would seem to agree with it, 3 and, among their critics, 
Cohen. 4 

Suppose I am, by hypnotism or otherwise, deluded into believing 
that there is an elephant on my desk. This is erroneous only because 
it contradicts the objective fact that there is no elephant there. It is 
not that what is in my mind is other than, or distinct from, what is 
outside it, but that they contradict each other. Common sense, with 
its customary short-sightedness in deeper matters, thinks to resolve 
the conflict by separating the antagonists ; it puts them into different 
fields, the subjective and the objective. Their enmity does not 
thereby cease. The desk which has an elephant on it may be put into 
my mind, and the desk which has none, into the physical world, but 
they are one and the same desk, and that desk is endowed with two 
attributes which deny each other. The fission of the world into two 
parts, subjective and objective, simply gives us a world in which the 
two parts contradict each other; whereas if all is objective, or all 
subjective, we have a world which, in errors, contradicts itself. 
There seems to the present writer to be a clear dilemma, (a) If the 
subjective is actual as such, then its attributes and contents are so 
and must not surreptitiously be painted over with a tint of unreal- 
ity. The erroneous judgment is actual, not only as an event, but also 
in its contents. Distinct though these two aspects of it are, that gives 
no ground for ascribing unreality to the latter rather than the 
former. How could an actual event be constituted by unreal ele- 
ments? But if all in the subjective field is actual, then the elephant 
on my desk is so. But he is not. (b) If, on the other hand, the sub- 
jective is replaced by something else, e. g., the "subsistent," the 
logic of the situation is unchanged. No matter what we call the 
field of error, it contradicts the objective facts. Montague seems, in 
spite of his defense of actual consciousness, occasionally to take this 

3 Quotation above made from page 363. 
* This Journal, Vol. X., page 211. 
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second horn, as when he speaks of the "unreal or merely subjective" 
(p. 297), and Holt seems explicitly and consistently to do so. The 
real problem of error appears to be, how can the contradiction in any 
sense be? To account for error by the subjective, or subsistent, or 
any mode of partitioning the universe is, after all, no better than the 
old explanation of God's permission of evil by resort to a personal 
Devil. 

The vanity of appealing to the subjective is, I think, felt by Holt, 
who frankly states that error is objective contradiction. "All errors 
are cases of contradiction or contrariety" (p. 361). To this view 
Montague's is not entirely unrelated, inasmuch as error is made pos- 
sible for the latter by the combat of conflicting potentialities; yet 
Montague does, I believe, think to throw light on the situation by 
describing it in subjective terms — which Holt avoids. As for the 
objective view of Holt, it does seem, after all, to reduce the problem 
to an impasse. This I believe to be quite just, as the problem seems 
to me at present unsolved for idealism and realism alike. Errors are 
entities (whether you call them existent or subsistent or real) which 
are present in the world, and by all the rules of logic they have as 
little right to be so as evil in a universe made by God. We may even 
call them unreal, but it is none the less difficult to understand how 
unreal things can be. This criticism, of course, leaves untouched 
Holt's admirable empirical investigation of consciousness, which, if 
it had been due to the adoption of the realistic platform, would be 
the best possible testimony of the platform's fertility. Unfortu- 
nately it does not appear to be dependent upon realism. Holt says : 
"I hold this view of secondary qualities as densities, solely because 
of its empirical (and not its realistic) value" (p. 355, footnote). 
But as regards error, we seem to be none the less left with contradic- 
tion on our hands : which is not far from the old skepticism. 

As far as the problem of error goes, ' ' neo-realism ' ' has not yet, I 
think, justified its claims as a "reform." Neither a subjective nor 
an objective interpretation has made the occurrence of errors intel- 
ligible. In fact, the whole issue between subjectivism and realism 
would seem to be indifferent to this problem. "Whether all the world 
is defined in subjective terms, or objective terms, or now one and now 
the other, seems indifferent to the solution of the contradiction which 
error presents to each view. The specially realistic part of realism, 
then, is irrelevant to the problem. Whether or not it is irrelevant 
to other positive problems such as life, causation, etc., remains to be 
seen. We can judge better when we have a unanimous and settled 
" neo- realistic " definition of consciousness, of life, and other such 
categories. Meanwhile we owe these three writers a debt of grati- 
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tude for a great deal of detailed information on the attributes of 
consciousness, whether the information is due to their realism or not. 

W. H. Sheldon. 
Dartmouth College. 



COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY: A QUESTION OF 
DEFINITIONS 1 

ACCIDENTALLY, rather than by the deliberate intent of any 
psychologist or group of psychologists, the term comparative 
psychology has come to mean the study of mind in organisms other 
than man. The writer wishes to urge against this usage the fact that 
the adjective comparative refers rather to the method of a science 
than to its materials. "Witness comparative anatomy, embryology, 
pathology, physiology. The comparative anatomist is quite as much 
concerned with the structure of man as with that of the ape, or frog, 
or sea-urchin. 

It seems wholly desirable, therefore, that we discard the present 
usage of comparative psychology and employ the term to designate 
the study of consciousness, behavior, or the products of behavior 
— no matter what the type of organism concerned — by the method of 
comparison. From the standpoint of this definition no special group 
of psychological facts is more amenable to comparison than another. 
In fact, comparative psychology studies alike, for the purpose of ob- 
taining detailed genetic descriptions, the facts of the psychology of 
man in the various stages of development and degrees of normality ; 
of other animals; of plants; of minor social groups, peoples, and 
races. 

May we not with profit modify our usage of genetic, animal, and 
comparative psychology in accordance with the following suggestions ? 
In spite of the fact that man is an animal, we may feel justified 
in contrasting the psychology of man with the psychology of ani- 
mals. But surely it is preferable to be explicit whenever possible by 
referring to the genus or species of organism studied. Thus, to be 
consistent, we should speak of the psychology of ape, of dog, of ele- 
phant, of whale, or of octopus, as we speak of that of man. Simi- 
larly, although we may conveniently use the term plant psychology 
— or better the psychology of plants — whenever knowledge justifies 
it, we should designate the type studied. 

As for genetic psychology, no such special branch, division, or 
department of the science really exists. All psychologists are — or 

i Being Contributions from the Psychopathic Hospital, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, 1913.24 (Bibliographical Note: The previous P. H. Contribution, 1913.23, 
by Robert M. Yerkes, entitled "Comparative Psychology in Relation to Medi- 
cine," was submitted to Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, July 14, 1913). 



